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IN A CASTLE GARDEN. 


Rovunp the massive parapet of the Castle court- 
yard runs a broad stone bench, and, under the 
shadow of the gray old keep, there could be no 
quieter resting-place, no better-chosen spot for 
areverie. In the scented silence here, ‘far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ lingers the 
memory of deeds that have shaken thrones, Lich- 
ened and weather-stained with the rains of many 
centuries, are tower and bench and parapet; the 
gravel of the ancient courtyard has been worn 
by the footsteps of historic generations, and the 
heavy antique masonry is dark with the warmth 
of forgotten summers. Overhead, not a feather 
of cloud drifts in the soft dim blue of the heavens; 
and amid the rich flower-splendour of the garden 
below, the hot silent air seems all but asleep. 
Fragile passion-flowers are leaning their starry 
blossoms from the foliage of the terrace wall 
beneath, a wall that needs to frown defiance no 
longer upon a threatening foe. And beside these 
blossoms hang delicate white bells of fragrant 
jessamine and sun-loving petals of golden honey- 
suckle. 

From end to end the great walled garden 
flames, a blaze of colour, relieved here and there 
by quaintly-clipped hedges and trees of sombre 
yew. Beds of famous roses, crimson and cream, 
glow there, with heavy-winged buttertlies of brown 
gold rising and falling among them. In the 
distance, in the month of June, the rhododendron 
trees were heaving rich pink masses of bloom 
against a milky background of hawthorn foam. 
And still nearer hand, the flower-beds, cut in 
quaint patterns after a bygone fashion, and 
enamelled brilliantly in blossom-colours of citron, 
silver, sapphire, and flame, glow, a triumph of 
gardening of the days of Queen Anne. The 
border of scarlet geraniums blazing royally yonder 
in the sun might be a picture of the thin red 
Highland line of Balaklava; while the purple 
squares of pansy-bloom above might be the squad- 
rons of Russian cavalry gathering for the charge. 
The bank of queenly white irises farther off 


might represent Guinevere and her ladies 
pavilioned again at Camelot; while the knights 
of the Round Table, crimson-jerkined campion 
and white-plumed pinks, muster thickly once 
more in the lists below. A thousand fancies 
might be drawn from these trim arrangements 
of walk and parterre, and their vivid contrasts of 
living colour. No painter's palette has a tone 
as bright as that of the scarlet poppy-banners 
flaming there in the sun; and the hot blood of 
youth is not more red than the rich clear tint 
of the peony farther away. 

Happy, surely, must be the blackbirds, the 
merles of medieval days, whose rich notes ever 
and again float from the well-kept thickets. Are 
there not cool fountains in the garden’s shady 
nooks wherein they may wet their golden flutes 
for fresher warblings? And do not close hedge- 
trees and secluded paths afford retreats enough 
amid which to rear their fluttering young ? 

And the sweet scents of the flowers wander 
about terrace and parterre like the place’s memo- 
ries of bygone times. For it has pregnant memo- 
ries, this gray old Castle of the Fourth James, 
Quiet as is its courtyard now, and fair as is its 
garden, they have rung long ago to the tread 
of armed heels, and many a piece of statecraft 
and more than one red map of war have been 
planned within their precincts. Many a footstep 
weighty with the cares of state has passed under 
yonder low-browed doorway. Gray old warrior- 
politicians and doubleted cavaliers of France, 
noble and stately dames and the mothers of kings 
—all have woven here their webs of ambition or 
desire, A storied old place it is, hoar with the 
frosts of many a winter; a stronghold that has 
outlived at least one dynasty of kings. Day after 
day and month after month through the centuries 
the shadow has gone round the face of the carved 
stone dial in the middle of the garden. No less 
steadily than to-day, doubtless, did that dial- 
stone mark the time when the lord of the Castle 
marched away in the fatal ’45 to join the fortunes 
of his house to the failing Stuart cause. And 
year after year the roses of the garden have 
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burst forth into glorious bloom, have faded and 
been forgotten, like the hopes of the lovers, long 
since dust, who wandered generations ago among 
them. For great dames and noble have had their 
love-time here. One can imagine them, still young 
and sweet and fair, sitting in some such nook as 
this of the gray battlement, listening with pleased 
and trembling heart to the soft whisperings that 
all maidens love, while their eyes, dreamy as the 
blue forget-me-nots, gazed far off through the 
great stone gateway yonder, seeing, not the stag- 
led deer trooping under the beech-trees of the 
lower park, but a future fair and glowing as the 
flower-garden beneath. 

Here, a bride in her time, once came a haughty 
and ambitious Baroness, who presently was to 
become one of four famous rulers of Society—the 
all-powerful four who a century ago decided the 
invitations to the balls at Almack’s, and whose 
disfavour could close irrevocably to timid debu- 
tantes the portals of the fashionable world. One 
wonders whether most of love or of ambition were 
the thoughts of such a dame as for the first time 
she stepped within the gateway here, mistress of 
these broad lands and of their ancient title. 

Somewhat of a contrast to the thoughts of these 
forgotten lovers are the reflections of the nine- 
teenth-century man of science who may resort 
here now sometimes to rest for a breathing-space 
on these old-world battlements. The dreamer of 
a century ago, listening to the pleasant hum of 
bee and fly among the blossoms, called it the 
music of insect life. He marvelled at the petal 
splendour of terrace and parterre as a matchless 
flower-tapestry of Nature’s colouring. And the 
faint bloom-perfume drifting on the air was to him 
the incense offered by the flowers to Heaven. The 
student of evolutionary science of to-day, however, 
takes another meaning from his surroundings. The 
ceaseless hum of the insect world reminds him of 
the struggle for life—the dire battle for existence 
amid the surging waves of circumstance, from 
which he knows that only the fittest and strongest 
races, insect or human, will survive. For him 
something of the splendour and perfume of the 
flowers cannot but have faded with the know- 
ledge that these are but bribes offered to bee and 
butterfly, that they may carry pollen from blossom 
to blossom, and so perpetuate the frail plant-life— 
an evidence of that competition in which count- 
less less attractive flowers have already become 
extinct. Even the enjoyment of the garden’s 
sunshine has become fraught to the mind of 
science with a foreboding thought ; the sun’s light 
and warmth, alas! are fast dissipating caloric, 
whose exhaustion must at some time leave dark 
and lifeless the golden eye of day. And the thin 
silver disc of the moon growing clear there in 
the evening sky has become only another sad 
reminder ; for the lovely satellite, it is known too 
well, is a world already cold and dead. 

Such is the sadness that has come with the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge ; and though it is 


doubtless well to know all truth, one may be par- 
doned for looking back sometimes with something 
of envy to the simple old-time enjoyment of life 
and its loveliness. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—LAND! 


Our progress was slow. For some while we 
carried strong winds, which swept us onwards 
into the softer climates of the Pacific ; they then 
failed us, and were followed by a succession 
of light airs, as often ahead as astern. 

But not to linger upon this time—though I 
could tell much of my incessant intimate associa- 
tion with Miss Temple—dwell with delight, un- 
tinctured by recollection of the miseries and 
anxieties of this passage. It was the 18th day of 
February, as very well indeed do I remember. 
On this day at noon, having worked out 
my calculations, I discovered that the distance 
to Braine’s island, as I may call it, from the 
then situation of the barque, was to be traversed, 
if the light air held as it was, in about twelve 
hours; so that it would be proper to keep a 
lookout for it at about midnight, 

I gave Mr Lush this piece of news; he received 
it with a flush of excitement that almost human- 
ised the insipid coarseness of his dull, wooden, 
leather-bound, weather-hardened visage. 

‘Ye may calculate upon our keeping a bright 
lookout, sir, said he with a grin that disclosed 
his tobacco-coloured fangs, and that might fairly 
be called sardonic, since the eyes bore no part in 
this disagreeable expression of satisfaction. 

I watched him walk forwards to convey the 
information to the men, They went in a whole 
body on to the forecastle, and stood staring about 
them, as though the ocean wore a new coun- 
tenance to their gaze, now that they believed 
Braine’s island to be a short distance past the 
slope of it. The carpenter pointed, and was 
full of talk; there was much lighting of pipes, 
expectoration, puffing of great clouds indicative 
of emotion, uneasy, impatient, flitting move- 
ments amongst the men, some of whom presently 
broke up into couples and fell to pacing the 
forecastle like marines on sentry; talking, as I 
did not doubt, of the money they were going 
to dig up, what they would do with it when 
they had it, and so on. 

I had the watch that afternoon; and when 
Miss Temple and I had eaten our little mid-day 
meal, I drew chairs into the shadow of the short 
awning, and we sat together, I, pipe in mouth, 
occasionally quitting her side to take a look 
outside the edge of our canvas roof, along with 
a brief stare ahead, for I could not be sure of 
Captain Braine’s chronometer, nor of the exact- 
ness of my own calculations, and if the mad- 
man’s island was where he had declared it to 
be, it might heave into view off either bow or 
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right ahead at any moment, for all I could | on his approach, and if I chanced to leave the 


tell. 

Miss Temple stood in no need now of Captain 
Braine’s overcoat. She was habited in the cos- 
tume of the Countess Ida; somewhat soiled it 
was, yet the perfect fit of it continued to atone 
for its shipwrecked airs. Her dark eyes glowed 
under the shadow of the straw hat she had had 
on when she left the Indiaman. She needed 
but her jewelry, the flash and decoration of 
her trinkets, to show very nearly as finely as 
she had on that day. 

Heretofore, that is to say for some weeks 
past, she had exhibited a resigned, calm, resolved 
behaviour, as of one who was constantly school- 
ing herself to prepare for an issue of life or 
death. She had long ceased to utter a com- 
plaint ; she would even detect a sigh in herself 
with a glance of contrition and self-reproach. 
Again and again had I complimented her upon 
the heroic qualities which her sufferings of mind 
and body had fructified in her; but this after- 
noon she was feverishly impatient and restless. 


The old fires of her spirit when alarmed were 
in her eyes. I would observe her struggling in 
vain to appear composed, As we sat together, 
she exclaimed, as she brought her eyes to my 
face from a nervous sweeping gaze at the, 
horizon over the bows: ‘ By this time to-morrow | 
we shall know our fate.’ | 

‘Perhaps not. Yet I pray it may be so, If. 
I were sentenced to be hanged, I would wish | 


| 
| 


cabin when he was on deck, I kept to the lee 
side, contriving an air that even to his unin- 
telligent gaze must have conveyed the assur- 
= that I wished to have nothing to do with 

im. 

When the night descended, it was moonless, 
and through the pleasant blowing of the wind, 
of a singular sweetness and freshness such as 
I could not imagine of darkness in any other 
ocean. The water was now streaming in a 
line of whiteness along either side, and the 
murmur under the counter was as constant as 
the voice of a running brook heard amid the 
stillness of a summer night. The carpenter had 
the watch from eight to twelve; but for my 
part I could not find it in me to go to m 
cabin. Such was my feverishly restless condi- 
tion, that I knew I should close my eyes in 
vain, and that the inactivity of a recumbent 
posture would speedily grow irksome and in- 
tolerable. Miss Temple entreated me to lie 
down upon the locker in the cabin. I answered 
that I should be unable to sleep, and that 
without sleep the mere resting of my limbs 
would be of no service to me. 

‘But you will have to watch from twelve 
to four, she exclaimed, ‘and at this rate you 
will get no sleep to-night,’ 

I smiled, and answered that Braine and the 
carpenter between them had murdered sleep; 
and then took her on deck, where we walked 
and conversed till the hour of eleven—six bells. 
I then returned with her to the cabin. She 
declined to enter her berth; she begged me, 
and her eyes pleaded with her voice, to suffer 


the hour come. But what is to be our fate? her to remain at my side throughout the night. 
Nothing in this life is so bad or so good as our | But this I would not hear of: I told her that 


fears or our hopes would have us think. If such a vigil would exhaust her, that her utmost 
there should be no island—— Well, those strength might have to be taxed sooner than 
villains will find me on the alert for what may either of us could imagine; that she must 


come along in the shape of chance, and you 
must be ready.’ 

‘I am ready,’ she exclaimed; ‘only tell me 
what to do. But this expectation.—— Her 
lips trembled, and her white fingers clenched to 
the agitation that poszessed her. ‘The misery 
is, Mr Dugdale, you have no scheme.’ 

‘That will come,’ I exclaimed ; ‘be calm, and 
remain hopeful. I might, in the language of the 
heroes of novels, hope to reassure you by pro- 
mising that if we are to perish we will perish 
together. I am not a hero, and I talk with the 
desire and the intention of living. There may 
be a few more adventures yet before us; but 


a hand is in mine, and I shall not re- | 


“ee it until I conduct you to your mother’s 
side.’ 

Of course I talked only to cheer her; yet I 
hoped even as I spoke, and my hope gave a 
tone of conviction to my words that seemed to 
animate her, and she smiled whilst her wistful 
eyes sank, as though to a sudden reverie. 

During the rest of the day the crew were 
ceaselessly on the move, passing in and out of 
the galley and in and out of the forecastle, 
pacing the planks with impatience strong in 
their rolling gait. The sturdy figure of the 
carpenter was conspicuous amongst them. When 
he came aft, he would look as though willing 
to converse with me, but I walked away abruptly 


| endeavour to obtain some repose upon the locker, 


;and that if anything resembling land showed 
/during my watch, I would call her. I saw a 
Hook of reproachful remonstrance in her face ; 
, but compliance was now a habit with her, and 
‘in silence she allowed me to arrange a pillow 
and to throw a light blanket, that I fetched 
from her bed, over her feet. I sat near her 
at the table, leaning my cheek on my elbow, 
and from time to time exchanged a few words 
; with her. There was hardly any movement 
in the sea. The wind held the canvas motion- 
less. The seething alongside was too delicate to 
penetrate, and the silence in the little cuddy was 
unbroken save by the ticking of a small brass 
clock under the skylight, and by the measured 
tramp of the carpenter overhead. 

A little before twelve I looked at my com- 
panion, and perceived that she was asleep. On 
the eve, as I believed we were, of God alone 
knew what sort of events, the spectacle of the 
slumbering unconscious girl, whose beauty was 
never so affecting as when softened, and I may 
say spiritualised by the expression of placid 
repose, moved me to the heart. What a strange 
association had been ours! How intimate had 
we become! what confidences had our common 
suffering caused us to exchange! what condition 
of shoregoing life was there that could have 
brought this girl and me together as we had 
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been and still were? How I loved her, I was 
now knowing; I could dwell upon my passion 
with delight as I looked at her, though on the 
threshold of a future that might prove terrible 
and destructive to us both. hat was the 
secret of her heart, so far as I was concerned ? 
I gazed at her lips with some unintelligible 
hope of witnessing them shape the syllables of 
my name; then the clear chimes of eight bells 
floated aft. With a sigh and a prayer, I dimmed 
the cabin lamp and went softly to the com- 
panion steps. 

On my emerging, the carpenter came up to 
me. 

‘It’s been blowing a steady air o’ wind,’ 
said he: ‘allowing for this here improvement 
in our pace, what time d’ ye reckon the island ’ll 
take to show itself ?’ 

‘If it exists, I answered, ‘it might be in 
sight now. The captain’s description showed 
that there was no height of side to make a 
loom of. If you’re going forward, see that a 
couple of hands are stationed on the forecastle, 
and tell them to keep a bright lookout. We 
don’t want to run the reef down, if it’s 
there.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir, he exclaimed in the rough off- 
hand voice of a sailor receiving an order, and 
left the poop. 

The time crept away. There was a light 
burning in the galley ; and the shapes that flitted 
in and out through the open door, throwing 
giant shadows upon the hazy square of illumin- 
ation on the bulwark abreast of the galley 
entrance, satisfied me that most if not all of 
the men were awake and on the lookout. 

All this while Miss Temple lay soundly sleep- 
ing below. 

‘Tt was wanting about ten minutes to four 
when the quarter-deck was suddenly hailed from 
the forecastle. The voice rang loud and start- 
lingly upon the ear used to the continued still- 
ness of the night. 

‘Hallo!’ I cried. 

‘There’s something dark right ahead, came 

whi the glass out of the companion, 
and forwards where all crew 
had run to the first cry, and where I found 
them standing in a huddle of shadowy shapes 
at the rail, some pointing, and all looking in 
one direction. 

‘Where away is the object reported?’ I ex- 
claimed. 

‘Yonder, cried the carpenter, stepping out of 
the little crowd and projecting his arm almost 
on a line with the jib-boom end. 

I instantly perceived it! It was just a streak 
of shadow, low-lying, like a line of cloud beheld 
by night lifting a few fathoms of its brow above 
the sea-line. I pointed the telescope ; and the 
lenses, without revealing features, resolved the 
length of airy obscurity into the firm propor- 


tions of land. 

‘Is it the island, sir?’ demanded the carpenter 
in a voice hoarse with excitement. 

My own astonishment—the wonder raised in 
me by yonder prompt settlement of the incre- 
dulity that had possessed me from the first 
minute of hearing the captain’s story—the con- 
flict of emotions which followed on my con- 


sidering that the land ahead must inevitably 
be Braine’s island, since the chart showed clear 
water to the distance of the latitude of Easter 
Island, which the low stretch over the bows 
most assuredly was not, the loom being little 
more than that of a reef—rendered my ear 
deaf to the carpenter’s inquiry. He repeated 
his question. 

‘If not, then I know not what other land 
it can be,’ said I. ‘How far distant will it be, 
think you?’ 

ha men gathered about us to hear what was 
said. 

‘Three mile about,’ he answered. 

‘More like five,’ grumbled out a seaman. 

‘Five in your eye!’ cried another—‘ more like 
tew. If ye’ll stay your breathing, you’ll hear 
the wash o’ the surf,’ 

‘Better shorten sail and wait for daylight, 
Mr Lush,’ said I. 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ he answered; ‘that’ll be the 
proper thing to do ;’ and instantly fell to bellow- 
ing out orders, 

The uproar of the excited crew clewing up 
and hauling down, yelling as they pulled at 
the ropes, and springing about with an alacrity 
that made their darting figures resemble those 
of madmen, awakened Miss Temple. I stood 
alone on the poop, endeavouring to obtain a 
view of the land by leaning over the rail, when 
she came up to me. 

‘What is it, Mr Dugdale ?” 

" ‘Land!’ I exclaimed, instantly turning to 
er. 
‘The island, you think?’ she cried, suppressin 
astonishment until she should have receive 
my answer. 

‘I have no doubt of it. The shadow indi- 
cates that it is little more than a reef. Its 
bearings, according to my computation, accu- 
rately correspond with those given by Captain 
Braine.’ 

She projected her head over the rail, but 
was some time before she could distinguish the 
mere dash of gloom that the land made upon 
the horizon, 

‘If it should be the island!’ she cried. ‘That 
you should have steered this ship straight as 
an arrow for it, and that it should be there 
—no madman’s dream, as we have both believed 
it! If one part of the story be true, the other 
part should be so.’ 

I was too astounded to converse. I could 
do no more than ejaculate. To be sure, as 
my companion had said, if the story of the 
island was true, the story of the gold might 
be equally true. There would be the treasure, 
then, for the men to possess themselves of ! 
And afterwards ? 

My brains seemed to whirl like a teetotum 
in my skull. 

Meanwhile, the sailors had reduced sail till 
the barque was now under topsails only, the 
rest of the canvas hanging from the yards in 
the grip of its gear. The carpenter arrived on 
the 

‘Mr Dugdale,” he exclaimed, in a rough, con- 
gratulatory voice, ‘you’ve done wonderfully well, 
sir. I don’t think there’s e’er a navigator would 
have struck it true as a hair as ye have. 
Ye’ve got no doubts now left, I allow?’ and I 
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saw ‘his face darken with the wrinkles of the 
grin that overspread his countenance. 

‘What’s to follow?’ I demanded, thinking to 
take advantage of his mood. 

‘Why, the gold,’ he answered, ‘the money, 
sir; what we’ve been awaiting for; and what 
I suspects we’ll most of us know what to do 
with when we gits it.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘That’ll be a matter for consideration,’ he 
answered, drawing off and going to the rail 
and staring ahead. 

‘Back the topsail yard and bring the ship toa 
stand, Mr Lush,’ said I, ‘and get a cast of the 
lead, will you?’ 

These orders were immediately obeyed. The 
lead ran out to the whole scope of line without 
touching bottom. There was nothing now to be 
done but to wait for daylight. A whole eternity 
seemed to pass before the dawn broke. Then to 
the sifting of the dull gray faintness over the rim 
of the eastern sea, the land came stealing out, till, 
to the sudden upsoaring of the sun into the clear 
blue sky of the Pacific morning, it flashed out 
into its full proportions and distinctive features 
not a mile off our port beam as we then lay with 
our maintopsail aback. 

The crew, neglecting all discipline and ship- 
board habit, were assembled in a body on the 

oop; and thus we all stood looking, I a little 
Sudeace away from them with Miss Temple at my 
side. It was a small coral island, apparently of 
the dimensions that Captain Braine had named. 
To the northward the smooth water brimmed to a 
long shelf of coral grit, lustrous as snow in the 
sparl.le of the early sunshine. There was a small 
rise, green with vegetation, in the centre of the 
island ; how far distant, I could not imagine. 
Almost abreast of us, the land went in with a 
semicircular sweep like to a horseshoe, and was 
exactly the lagoon as had been described by Cap- 
tain Braine. In the centre of it, just as he had 
marked the thing down upon his chart, rose a 
coral formation of the appearance of a very thick 
pillar, and at the distance from which we sur- 
veyed it, it might easily have passed for a monu- 
ment of white stone erected by human hands, the 
decorated summit of which had been rudely 
broken off by a tempest or some volcanic shock. 
On a line with this pillar, some little distance up 
the beach of the lagoon, were several clumps of 
trees, There was a deal of a sort of stunted vege- 
tation going inland from the margin of the little 
bay, coarse grass, as my telescope made out, 
tangles of bushes, and so on. 

The carpenter in the midst of the men stood 
with the parchment chart in his hand, pointing 
out how the outlines corresponded with those of 
the land, amidst a hubbub of eager comments 
and exclamations of excitement. For my part, 
I could not credit my senses; I disputed the 
evidence of my own eyes; I brought them away 
from the island to fix them with an emotion of 
profound bewilderment - Miss Temple. 

‘Can it be real?’ I cried. ‘After the weeks of 
conviction of the utter madness of this quest, am I 
at last to be persuaded that the wretched suicide 
was not mad, that his island is a fact, and his gold 
an absolute reality too?’ I turned my back upon 
the crew to press my hands to my eyes to ease my 
brow of an intolerable sense of swooning in it. 


‘Three cheers for him, men!’ I heard the 
carpenter roar out. Volley after volley of huzzas 
rang from the deep sea lungs of the sailors. 
They were cheering me. I turned to find them 
all looking my way. They tossed their caps and 
flourished their arms like madmen in the exuber- 
ance of their delight. 

‘Now, sir,’ sung out the carpenter, ‘hadn’t we 
better see to our ground tackle ?’ 

‘As you will,’ I answered; ‘there is your 
island; I have kept my word with you; now, 
Mr Lush, the crew will proceed as they think 
proper. When you require my services again as 
a navigator I am ready ;’ and so saying I seated 
vor on the edge of the skylight, and with 
folded arms continued to view the island with 
such astonishment and incredulity as made me 
fear for my head. 

‘Is it all for the best, do you think, Mr 
Dugdale?’ said Miss Temple, who had seated 
herself beside me. 

‘I cannot tell—it may be so. If they find the 
money, the wretches’ delight and good temper 
may render them willing to comply with my 
wishes to make for the nearest port. I am in a 
dream. Give me a little time to recover my 
amazement. You know it ought to be impossible 
that that island should be there. 

She glanced at me anxiously, with something 

of alarm indeed, as though there was even a 
reater strangeness in my manner than in my 
anguage. Long hours of anxiety, long hours of 
sleeplessness, the continual apprehension of what 
was to follow if this island was not discoverable, 
these things, and how much more? had done 
their work with me; and now on top was come 
the shock of the discovery of the truth of what I 
had all along been convinced was the dream of 
a madman—the lie of a crazy head! I felt a 
moisture in my eyes; my limbs trembled ; my 
breathing grew thick and difficult. In silence, 
Miss Temple hurried below and returned with a 
tumbler of cold brandy grog. She put it into my 
hand, and I drank it off; and I have very little 
doubt that the strong stimulant—such a dose as 
might have made me boozy in an hour of ease !— 
rescued me from an attack of hysterics, man as I 
am who tell this ! 

The carpenter had now taken command. He 
came aft whilst Miss Temple and I nibbled at 
some breakfast which Wilkins had brought us on 
deck, and ordered the maintopsail to be swung, 
and stationed a hand with a lead-line in each of 
the mainchains. The wind was about south, and 
allowed the barque with her yards braced fore 
and aft to very nearly look up for the lagoon. 
We crept slowly along ; the lead on either hand 
went in frequent flights towards the bow, but no 
bottom was reported. This went on till the yawn 
of the lagoon was upon our starboard quarter, 
with the trend of the lend covered with bushes 
opening out as it ran into the south-east, and then 
came a shout from the port main chains. The 
water now shoaled rapidly ; a man stood forward 
ready to let go the anchor; down thundered the 
topsail yards to the cry of the carpenter to let go 
the halliards ; the barque lost way; the shar 
clank of a hammer rang through the vessel, 
followed by a mighty splash, and the roar 
of iron links torn in fury through the hawse- 
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In a few moments the Lady Blanche was at 
rest, with the western spur of the lagoon within 
half a mile of her. 

(Zo be continued.) 


FRUIT-GROWING. 


Untit within a very recent period, the subject 
of Fruit-growing would not have come within 
the scope of a popular journal. Fruit of all 
kinds has in the past been looked upon as a 
luxury rather than as a food, and our forefathers, 
for whatever reasons, did not regard the consump- 
tion of fruits as one of the requirements for the 
maintenance of health. The strenuous advocacy 
of vegetable food only, by the extremists who 
glory in the title of vegetarians, has perhaps 
produced the effect of drawing attention to the 
value of fruit as a food, and the ibility of 
health being maintained without the assistance 
of animal substances. One thing, however, is 
certain, that the cultivation of fruit—mainly 
thereby meaning such solid varieties as apples 
and pears—is rapidly coming to be considered 
a branch of agriculture in its broad and national 
sense. 

For many years the industry of fruit-growing 
in England dragged on what may be called a 
routine if not a miserable existence, productive 
of only bad or very mediocre results, That no 
steps were taken to improve upon that state 
of affairs would appear to be attributable to 
that peculiarity with which British people, and 
particularly the British farmer, are credited by 
outsiders, of allowing matters to take their 
own course, happy in the belief that what was 


good enough for their predecessors required no 


improvement or alteration at their hands. In 
the meantime the orchards not only became old, 
but bore their years badly in the bargain, suffer- 
ing from lack of attention at the hands of their 
owners. With increased population came an 
enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for 
which the British orchardist ought to have been, 
but was not prepared. To supply it, therefore, 
there came, and come to this day, very large 
importations of foreign fruit. It is now about 
fifty years since apples were first sent to this 
country from America; whereas it is barely 
seven years since the fruit-grower in the United 
Kingdom began seriously to realise his situation 
or the opportunities he had for ameliorating 
it. 

At the present time a wave of enthusiasm is 
passing over the country in connection with the 
question of fruit-growing in England; and a 
number of its advocates have now rushed to the 
ty) pen extreme, and appear to be as unreason- 
ably sanguine as they were a few years ago 
unreasonably lethargic and silent. There can be 
no doubt that the seeds of the movement were 
sown by the Royal Horticultural Society at their 
first Apple Congress in 1883; while the wide 
attention drawn to it by the words and person- 
ality of Mr Gladstone has played a hardly less 
important part in its growth. About the same 
time, too, apples commenced to arrive here from 
Australia, and the fact of their importation from 
such a distant and unexpected quarter may 
have served in a very great degree to rouse the 
grower here to face and to think about amend- 


ing his absurd if not somewhat contemptible 
position. 

It must not be imagined from the foregoin 
that apples are the only kind of fruit pro | 
to be grown. Such is not the case, although the 
apple is the general favourite. From the apple 
or the pear to the soft fruits, particularly goose- 
berries and currants, is but a short step from 
the grower’s point of view; for in planting an 
orchard of the harder fruit he will also plant 
between those trees rows of the softer ones 
named. By this means he will obtain market- 
able returns in two years from the latter kind ; 
whereas from trees such as apples, three to five 
years is the soonest he can expect a healthy crop 
of any size or importance. 

It is not at all generally known here to what 
a science the growth of apples is carried in 
Tasmania, nor in what perfection that fruit is 
there —- The British public have, how- 
ever, during the last two years had some oppor- 
tunities to pronounce an opinion upon it, as the 
trade between the two countries has during that 
period assumed larger proportions than has pre- 
viously been the case. The great encouragement 
with which the importation has been met on 
this side is thoroughly merited by the, gene- 
rally speaking, sterling quality of the fruit 
sent, an encouragement which in no way jeopar- 
dises the position the English grower holds or 
hopes to attain, as the apples do not arrive 
at a time to compete with any English fruit. 
The whole of the imports arrive and are sold 
during a a of about two months, say, from 
the middle of April to the middle of June, 
when tle season for American apples is over, 
and before the soft fruits make their appear- 
ance to any extent. The apples are brought 
from the colony in the refrigerating chambers 
of the large ocean steamers, and attention being 
given to the fruit during the voyage, it is turned 
out here in prime condition. Great credit is due 
to the growers for the care and skill exercised 
in the packing, a subject upon which a few 
remarks will be made hereafter. Those who 
read the above references to the fine quality of 
Tasmanian fruit, and cannot already testify to 
their accuracy, will doubtless take the necessary 
steps to taste and report upon it when the 
proper time arrives, 

he bare idea of England importing fruit from 
Australia is no doubt at first sight a startling 
one; but the foregoing facts will show that it 
is now an established trade, and are introduced 
here with the object of demonstrating what 
success might have attended the English grower 
had he taken the bull by the horns at the proper 
time. At anyrate the Australians can grow good 
fruit ; and a glance at their mode of culture may 
prove both interesting and profitable, for their 
system is not adopted to any extent, if at all 
taking it as a whole, in this country. In recent 
communications to the leading London journal, 
the treatment referred to was briefly described 
somewhat as follows: The apple-trees are ob- 
tained from the nursery when one year old, and 
are found to be healthiest when consisting only 
of one upright stem, having no shoots. They 
are properly planted in holes, which are dug two 
feet square and a rod apart. Each tree is then 
subjected to its first pruning, which is done by 
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cutting off sufficient of the upper part of the tree 
to leave about twelve inches above the soil, the 

rtion remaining in the ground possessing at 
east five or six live buds or eyes. Although this 
treatment may appear rather harsh to those who 
do not advocate the free use of the knife, it 
is productive of very good results, as extensive 
experience shows. The result of the first year’s 

rowth of a healthy tree will be that each eye 
eft upon the short trunk referred to will throw 
out a shoot or branch of four to six feet in 
height. These in the following autumn should 
be cut off to within, say, five buds of the trunk, 
which buds, during the second year of the exist- 
ence of the tree in the orchard, become branches, 
to be pruned in their turn. If the branches be 
always cut immediately above an eye pointing 
outwards, the trees will during the third year 
already resemble an inverted half-opened um- 
brella. It should at this time be kept quite 
free from shoots growing inwards. From that 
time onward the pruning must be left entirely 
to the judgment of the skilled cultivators, having 
in view the shape which it may be deemed desir- 
able to maintain. So far as the development of 
the tree is concerned, this may be reckoned to be 
full at about ten years, having then probably 
attained the height of about twelve feet. It must 
not be supposed that the fruit will be difficult 
to pick without ladders at this height, for the 
branches, particularly the outer ones, can be 
easily drawn down sufficient for the purpose and 
without fear of breakage. indeed, the fruit 
upon the branches, if present only in moderate 
quantity, will very often by its own weight 
place itself within reach. Although the trees 
are placed as a rule a rod apart in the Tas- 
manian orchard, it is no uncommon sight to see 
there an avenue, or rather a tunnel, formed 
by the branches of the trees, in two separate 
rows, overlapping by reason of the weight of 
fruit upon them. 

Since fruit, however, is the sole object, every 
atom of nourishment which is diverted to the 
growth of wood beyond what is required to give 
it sufficient powers to support the fruit, is 
absolutely lost. One of the replies to severe 
pruning is that the balance of nature is lost ; 
that she is outraged, and vents her spleen by 
throwing the force which would have gone into 
the branches into the roots, which do not bear 
fruit. This is so in the case of trees, such as the 
crab, which have a decided disposition to grow 
wood whether in the form of branch or root. 
The remedy, however, is simple: root-pruning. 
As a rule, trees which grow an excess of root 
throw their strength into one tap-root, which, 
unless cut, will penetrate very deep into the 
earth. When cut, a piece of slate or flat stone 
placed immediately under it will cure the mis- 
chief. Under many trees in any orchard of 
importance, properly kept, will be found such 
pieces of slate or stone; and in one instance an 
orchard was referred to as being ‘paved with 
stone’ a few inches beneath its surface. If the 
bewildered grower who halts between the differ- 
ent opinions of the ‘masters’ wishes to grow the 
pyramidal trees, he is advised to use the knife 
severely, and somewhat on the lines already 
indicated, being those upon which the present 
writer, following the example of his neighbours, 


proceeded upon his own land in Tasmania. By 
that method the central trunk is virtually extir- 
pated above the height of about twelve inches. 

Of apple-trees planted at the distance of one 
rod apart, as already described, there will be one 
hundred and sixty in an acre. At five years from 
the time of planting the Tasmanian grower may 
rely, if the orchard receive proper attention and 
treatment during that time, upon each tree, on an 
average, yielding from two to three bushels of 
apples, Calculated at only two bushels per tree, 
a crop of three hundred and twenty bushels per 
acre will be obtained, which at four shillings per 
bushel—a fair net return—will give in money 
about sixty pounds per acre. From this must be 
taken, say, four pounds for cost of trees (one hun- 
dred and sixty at sixpence each); and for planting, 
cultivating, rent, &c. (the latter two for five years 
say, at the outside sixteen pounds; in all, twenty 
pounds, or a net return to the grower of forty 
pounds per acre. It will be noticed that in this 
calculation the fifth year’s crop is made to bear 
all the previous five years’ working, as well as 
the initial, expenses. The seventh year’s crop may 
be fairly estimated at four to five bushels per 
tree; take the yield at only three bushels per 
tree=four hundred and eighty bushels per acre, 
or (at four shillings) ninety-six pounds. Allow 
as much as sixteen pounds per acre for culti- 
vating and expenses, and the net result to the 
grower, of eighty pounds, must be considered a 
very handsome one. If the yield be taken at 
the larger quantities named, which may fairly be 
done, the profits will, of course, be greatly in- 
creased ; and if that superior crop be obtained in 
countries where Nature is very sparing of rain, 
why should not the same crops Be wn here, 
where the grower is more favoured? If the 
secret lies in keeping the ground round the trees 
constantly moved, let that system be adopted, 
since the results thus secured are more than 
commensurate with the expense. In any case, 
the foregoing figures will show the approximate 
results the grower may expect from apple-grow- 
ing pure and simple ; they cannot be said to be 
exaggerated, and have been purposely somewhat 
under-stated, to avoid any misleading 
the would-be orchardist. 

The natural and weighty objection which is at 
once raised to apple-growing is founded upon the 
length of time which must elapse before the 
grower can reap the benefit of his labour during 
that period. This is partly overcome by planting, 
between the rows of apple-trees, gooseberry and 
currant bushes, strawberry and raspberry plants, 
and in some cases cherry and plum trees, the 
former of which come into bearing quickly 
enough to ease the burden referred to. There 
is no doubt, however, that the fruit-grower must 
know how to wait. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes are propagated 
from cuttings taken in the autumn from the old 
trees, upon which are a number of buds propor- 
tionate with the size of bush desired. Supposing 
these kinds are planted between the apple-trees 
referred to above as being one rod apart, there 
will then be eight feet between each tree or bush, 
and four hundred and eighty bushes in each acre. 
A fair crop from these may be said to be one 
ton of gooseberries and fifteen hundredweight of 
currants; the former valued at eight pounds per 
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ton, and the latter fourteen pounds per ton, net 
to the grower. This cannot be called very lucra- 
tive; and if an early and more considerable return 
is indispensable, the English dwarf-apples may 
be planted at the distance of one rod apart, in 
which case there will be room for two soft-fruit 
bushes between each apple-tree ; and when the 
latter come into bearing, the former may be sub- 
stituted by fresh apple-trees. If, however, the 
grower can ‘rub along’ with the proceeds of the 
soft fruit for five years, the apple-trees, one rod 
apart, with one row of soft-fruit bushes between, 
as first described, may be recommended as pro- 
ducing the best results in the end. Gooseberries 
and currants may be said to do best on a mode- 
rately dry rich soil; and when ground is devoted 
entirely to them, should be planted about five 
feet apart, giving one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty to the acre. When the soil and aspect 
are suitable (the latter should not be east), both 
these fruits are very profitable, the gooseberry 
perhaps being the favourite, the crop being more 
certain and the cost of labour less. The cost of 
these bushes one year old is in this country about 
one penny three-farthings to twopence apiece. 
The expense of laying out an orchard can thus 
be gauged according to the number of bushes 
required per acre. If they are planted by them- 
selves, fourteen pounds per acre would cover the 
cost of trees and planting. In pruning currant 
bushes it must be remembered that red currants 
grow best on old, and black on new wood; goose- 
berries also on the new shoots. 

Raspberries are also largely grown in some 
places. They are propagated from suckers, and 
are planted at a sufficient distance apart to permit 
of keeping the land clean without injury to them. 
A not too dry soil is preferable for this fruit: in 
the colonies it may be seen in rather low posi- 
tions growing to seven and eight feet in height, 
and fruitful. About a ton and a half per acre, 
also valued at about eighteen pounds per ton, is 
an average return. 

The ancient custom, which is at the present 
time greatly in vogue, and in favour of which 
prejudice still exists, of growing grass in orchards 
close up to the trees must be strongly deprecated. 
The trees are prevented from ‘ breathing,’ and the 
soil beneath, where the roots are, is dry. It is 
simple and saves trouble, but it does not do the 
fruit-trees justice. It does not appear to be 
generally accepted now, as it must become later, 
that far better results will be obtained from 
orchards when the soil is kept continually moved. 
The weeds must be kept down and the cultivator 
continually at work; and as the trees grow older, 
or the instrument named cannot get close to the 
trees, the ground round the trunk should be hoed 
through the summer and dug every autumn. 
The result, as regards moisture, between the soil 
which is worked and that which is not, can be 
easily seen by leaving a portion of the land uncul- 
tivated for the season; when the earth, a few 
inches from the surface, will be found to be dry; 
whilst in the case of soil which has been con- 
tinually moved, it will be found quite moist. 
When the trees reach the age of seven or eight 
years, the soft-fruit bushes should be taken out, 
and the whole of the orchard should be given up 
to them, and neither grass nor any other crop 
should be allowed to extract nourishment from 


the soil. From the time of planting, however, to 
the age of maturity, when the young trees do not 
call heavily on the soil for their requirements, 
the space can be utilised by soft-fruit bushes, as 
already described. 

The question of packing and preparing the 
fruit for the market is one which appears to 
have been somewhat neglected or not very 
successfully studied by the grower. Careful 
selection and general preparation in a manner to 
attract buyers cannot be too closely attended to; 
in so many cases at present, unfortunately, fruit 
is bundled into baskets or other receptacles and 
packed off to market, no attempt being made to 
select or to establish and maintain a brand which 
would in time become well known and sought 
after. Many orchards now yielding fruit for our 
markets are cemposed of so many varieties, that 
such a practice would be quite impossible ; but 
there are many contrary instances. It may not 
be out of place to suggest the introduction of a 
box of a standard size or capacity, the fruit to be 
sold only in such boxes. e grower can then, at 
the time of picking early soft fruits, cart the 
boxes into the orchard and pick the fruit into 
them direct, each box being properly branded, 
and even, under supervision, nailed down in the 
orchard. This suggestion would apply principally 
to apples and gooseberries. The late fruits can 
at the proper time be packed in similar boxes. 
This A | probably tend very greatly in the 
direction of sorting and branding, which in its 
turn will gradually lead to higher prices being 
obtained and a general improvement in the fruit 
sent to market. 

The foregoing remarks have chiefly referred to 
apples as being ees the favourite and most 
popular fruit. The quality of fruits now gener- 
ally produced in this country are, it must be 
admitted, of a very low order; but the standard 
during the next few years will no doubt be con- 
siderably raised ; nol if it is to be so, it can only 
be by the grower studying the demands of con- 
sumers and doing his utmost to meet them. The 
Englishman is too apt to think that buyers must 
come to him to buy, and not that he must go to 
the buyers to sell. Business nowadays, whether 
it be fruit-growing or any other business, must be 
pushed energetically, the consumers’ requirements 
thought over, and no stone must be left unturned 
to satisfy them. When the English fruit-grower 
meets with that success which every one wishes 
him, he will find that attention to this portion of 
his duties will have played a not unimportant 
part in placing him in fis enviable position. 


THE STORY OF A STORY. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION, 


‘Way, bless my heart! if she hasn’t published it 
after all!’ Thus Arthur Meadowson exclaimed, 
as he opened a package which he found upon his 
breakfast table one morning in July. He had 
not expected ever to see or hear anything more 
of Miss Malden’s novel; and lo! here it was, 
in three neat volumes, tastefully bound in dark 
green, with the title stamped in rustic gold 
characters upon the covers, as inviting a book to 
look at as any that ever gathered its deserved 
shroud of dust upon Mr Mudie’s shelves. 
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THE STORY OF A STORY. 


He picked up the topmost volume and glanced 
through it ; the paper and print were of the best, 
and the whole workmanship reflected the highest 
credit on Twinkleby & Co., whose name was 
visible on the back. The book had been got - 
regardless of expense ; and recalling a remar 
in Mr Twinkleby’s letter, Arthur guessed the 
secret of its splendour while he feasted his eyes 
upon it. ‘Wegswood’s doing,’ he said, with a 
bitter little laugh. ‘What a grand thing it is to 
be a moneyed man!’ 

He sat down to breakfast, and having poured 
out his coffee, unfolded the newspaper as usual ; 
but after casting a careless glance over the 
summary of news, put it aside, and took up 
‘At Eden’s Gate’ again. This time, something 

rompted him to look at the fly-leaf; and as 
he read the few conventional words Alicia had 
written there, he grasped their intention, and felt 
the blood rush to his face. She had forgiven 
him ; and lost to him though she was, the thought 
ong him an unreasonable degree of pleasure. 

e cut a few pages of the book, and propping it 
against the sugar-basin, began to read, eating 
mechanically the while. He was curious to see 
how Twinkleby had handled the story ; whether 
he had allowed it to run its own wild course, or 
had laid a kindly restraining hand on its vagaries. 
A very brief examination showed how sparingly 
censorship had been exercised ; the spelling had 
been corrected, and here and there he found a 
pone elucidated which he remembered as 
having baffled his understanding in the manu- 
script; but not one of the superabundant 
adjectives had been deleted, nor a single incon- 
cane phrase cut out; and on every page 
italics and inverted commas broke out like a 
rash. The faithful publisher had reproduced 
the melancholy original in all its crudity. It 
had looked bad enough on foolscap; but now, 
exposed to the unfaltering glare of print, its 
weaknesses were deplorably manifest. Arthur 
turned back to the title-page with a shrug. 

‘Ah! she has been content to let it go with 
only her initials,’ he muttered. ‘I rather think 
she will have reason to be thankful she did’? 

Having finished breakfast, he put away the 
book, and set out for his office, pondering over 
the terms in which he should acknowledge the 
presentation. He did not want to mar her 
enjoyment of success; but he knew that a double 
motive had led Alicia to send him the novel, 
and was not inclined to admit that its public 
appearance had caused him to alter his opinion 
of it. So he wrote, expressing his gratitude for 
the mark of forgiveness, which had given him 
sincere pleasure. He praised the refined taste 
Tesleyed in the binding and general appearance 
of the book ; and added that his having read it 
in manuscript would in no way qualify the 
interest with which he should peruse it again ; 
which Delphic utterance he had no doubt would 
be accepted in its more flattering interpreta- 
tion. 

He could not bring himself to congratulate her 
on her approaching marriage to Mr Wegswood, 
for he felt that felicitations from himself would 
be too transparently hollow ; he therefore omitted 
all reference to the subject, quieting his con- 
science by the reflection that, as the news had 
only reached him by a side-wind, she would take 


his silence to mean he was in ignorance of her 
engagement, 

iss Malden did not answer his letter ; but as 
it had contained nothing that called for reply, 
this gave him no disappointment. He was begin- 
ning to forget the matter, when one day, a 
fortnight after receiving the book, the evening 
post brought a note from her which gave him not 
a little astonishment. 

‘I am most anxious to ask your advice about 
something,’ she wrote. ‘If you could possibly 
escape from your work for a day, I should be so 
grateful if you would come up and see me. 
shall be at home any day and hour you may 
appoint ; but I earnestly hope you will be able 
to come soon.’ 

Mr Meadowson thought he could make a very 
fair guess at the purport of this summons, but 
did not delay to speculate upon it. He de- 
spatched a reply at once, saying she might expect 
him at noon the following day ; and he spent a 
sleepless night, making half-hearted efforts to 
convince himself that the hopes which would 
insist in springing up again were foolish and 
vain. Nevertheless, his heart beat very fast 
when he found himself once more confronted by 
the familiar face of the butler at No, 212, Mrs 
Malden was not at home, but Miss Malden was, 
and had given orders to show Mr Meadowson 
into the library when he came. Thither he was 
accordingly conducted ; and there, seated amid 
a litter of newspapers, wearing an expression of 
the most abject misery, he found Alicia. She 
sprang up as he entered, and before he could ask 
what distressed her, betrayed the nature of her 
trouble with her first words. ‘Oh Mr Meadow- 
son,’ she cried, ‘I wish I had taken your advice.’ 

‘About your book?’ asked Arthur, though he 
had grasped the situation already. 

Miss Malden did not answer. She withdrew 
her hand from his, threw herself into a chair, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief. Mr 
Meadowson did not distress her with further 
questions. He put down his hat and took up the 
nearest newspaper : it was a copy of the previous 
day’s London Courier, and he turned to the 
column headed ‘New Novels, never doubting 
what he should see; a blue pencil-mark half- 
way down showed him what he sought. 

‘At Eden’s Gate. (By A. M., 3 vols. Twinkleby 
& Co., London.) A silly, hysterical, and vapid 
example: obviously the con of a very young 
person indeed, It is quite impossible to deal 
seriously with such a production ; we can only 
recommend the parents or guardians of ‘A. M.” 
to keep writing materials out of the child’s reach 
for the future. The book is daintily got up.’ 

Arthur Meadowson lowered the paper and 
stole a compassionate look over the top at the 
unhappy authoress, who met his gaze with red 


eyes. 

They ’re all like that, she sobbed out—‘ every 
one. Oh, I do wish I had believed what you 
told me.’ 

‘Who sends you these things?’ demanded 
Arthur ladeeeie , throwing aside the paper. 

‘ Twinklebys. asked them to send me all 
the critiques as they appeared ; and’—here poor 
Alicia completely broke down— they—they ’ve— 
been coming in—by every post for—days.’ She 
pointed to a corner by the window as she spoke ; 
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and there Arthur saw an untidy heap of journals, 
some of which bore traces of rough handling. 

‘What am I to do?’ sobbed Alicia. ‘Some of 
the things they say are simply awful.—I’ll show 
you,’ she continued, choking back her tears and 
going over to the heap of papers. ‘The Northern 

elt’s the worst ; just listen to this.’ 

But before she could begin, Arthur Meadowson 
took the paper gently from her hand. ‘It only 
pains you to read such things,’ he said ; ‘and you 
surely can’t imagine it gives me any pleasure to 
hear how your work has been ridiculed or abused. 
Nobody believes all a reviewer says. Besides, 
who is to know the book is yours? You kept it 
a profound secret, and only your initials are on 
the title-page.’ 

‘But it is not a secret now,’ she said. ‘I have 
sent away copies to quite a dozen people, and 
they are sure to tell every one they know. And 
it will be in all the libraries besides,’ she continued 
in a quivering voice. ‘I shall never be able to 
show my face anywhere again. Fancy meeting 
one’s friends after they have seen those !’—with a 
shuddering gesture at the newspapers. 

‘But they won’t see them, Miss Malden. They 
may perhaps see what their own paper says, but 
it’s more likely they will not. Moreover, sucli exag- 
gerated, sarcastic censure as that I read will evoke 
sympathy for you rather than derision,’ 

Alicia drew a long breath, and looked up at 
him gratefully. ‘Do you really think that?’ she 
asked, At this juncture a loud double knock 
at the street door made her start. ‘The post 
again !’ she ejaculated with a long sigh. 

The post brought three more newspapers for 
Miss Malden. She would have torn them open at 
once, but Arthur Meadowson quietly took pos- 
session of them. 

‘You are not going to see these until I have 
looked at them,’ he suid, stuffing his capture into 
his pocket. ‘You sent for me to ask my advice, 
and I’m going to take what steps I can to save 
you further annoyance. If these critiques are of 
a nature to give you any pleasure, I’ll give them 
to you ; otherwise, they go into the fire.’ 

Alicia yielded. Her book had been condemned 
with such exasperating unanimity that curiosity 
was almost strangled by this time ; nevertheless, 
she devoured every review as it came, in a forlorn 
hope that she might find a good word for some 
other part than the covers. All the papers 
praised the binding; and the majority drew 
satirical comparisons between that and the con- 
tents. 

‘Now, Miss Malden,’ said Arthur, taking u 
his hat, ‘this kind of thing must be Prono. { 
am going into the City to see Mr Twinkleby at 
once. I shall be back in a couple of hours, and 
will see you again before I return to B——’ 

‘Do, replied Alicia; ‘and don’t be longer 
than you can help.’ She felt that his presence 
gave her heart to face her trouble. He had not 
once hinted that he had ‘told her so, as another 

rson might have done ; and she nursed a vague 
idea that his visit to the publisher might some- 
how stem the current of hostile opinion. 

Mr Twinkleby was in his office; and when 
Arthur explained his mission, he had no hesitation 
in informing him how the novel had come to be 
published, 

‘I did not tell Wegswood in so many words 


that it was all twaddle, he concluded, ‘because 
I knew the authoress was a friend of his, and I 
didn’t want to hurt his feelings. But when I 
declined to send it out, he was so upset that I 
consented to do it for him. I never thought 
Wegswood was so human; he was fearfully 
agitated at the idea of my sending back the 
manuscript. He offered to pay any suin I chose 
to name for doing the work.’ 

‘He asked you to send all the critiques to the 
authoress, didn’t he ?’ 

‘I believe he wrote about it. I was away, 
and my partner Tweek would have opened the 
letter.’ 

‘Well, I’ve just seen the lady who wrote the 
book,’ said Arthur, ‘and I’ve come over to ask 
you not to send her any more of them. Wegs- 
wood pressed for publication under some mis- 
apprehension, and the authoress is very much 
annoyed and distressed about it.’ 

‘I can quite believe it, answered Mr Twinkleby 
dryly. ‘1’ll give orders on the subject at once.’ 

‘Thanks. Pray, do.—I suppose you have not 
sold many copies of the book ¢’ remarked Arthur, 
rising to go. 

‘Barring those distributed for review and a 
batch we sent the authoress, nearly the whole 
impression is down-stairs. It was a very small 
one, and I don't think I’ve now got a dozen 
copies ready bound. I suspect the account will 
give Wegswood a shock.’ 

Arthur Meadowson fervently hoped it would, 
but did not say so; and he travelled back to the 
West End, wondering how any sane man could 
have been guilty of such monumental imbecility 
as this. 

‘I know he confines his studies to the sporting 

pers and Ruff’s Guide? he said to himself as 
Re turned into Brook Street; ‘but surely he must 
know that it’s customary for newspapers to review 
novels ; and why on earth he insisted on having 
it published in the face of Twinkleby’s advice, 
passes me altogether.’ 

‘It seems my fate to have awkward tasks 
thrust upon me,’ he mused. ‘Now I’ve got to 
tell her that she has to thank the man she’s going 
to marry for her trouble. I only hope I get out 
of it better than I did the last ditticulty,’ 

He found Alicia eagerly awaiting his return ; 
and in answer to her inquiries told her that she 
would see no more critiques, and that only very, 
very few copies of the novel had been sold; so 
she might set her mind at rest about the danger 
of her friends obtaining it at the libraries. 

‘Of course you told Mr Twinkleby on no 
account to sell any more?’ said Alicia, 

‘TIT could not do that, Miss Malden. You see, 
Mr Wegswood published the book at his own 
expense, and no one has any right’—— 

*Mr Wegswood did what!’ demanded the young 
lady with flashing eyes. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Another fiasco,’ said Arthur sotto voce. ‘No 
help for it.’ 

lig explain yourself, Mr Meadowson,’ com- 
manded Alicia. 

‘It’s rather a delicate thing for a man to do, 
he said awkwardly, ‘to interfere between—— 
I believe I ought to have congratulated you— 
your engagement—Mr Wegswood ;’ he got out 
the words with an effort, blushing purple as he 
did so. 
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The fluency of Alicia’s reply took him utterly 
aback. ‘I’m not engaged to Mr Wegswood,’ she 
said angrily. ‘It’s too bad, the way people talk. 
—Who told you such an untruth ?’ 

‘Mr Pvinkieby.— understood that his infor- 
mation came direct from Mr Wegswood ; but 
may be mistaken.’ 

Alicia bit her lips with suppressed anger, but 
said no more on the subject. 

‘Please explain about the novel, she said, 
pointedly reverting to the topic. 

A crushing weight had been lifted from 
Arthur’s heart by Alicia’s flat contradiction of 
her reported engagement, and he addressed him- 
self to his now greatly simplified task of explana- 
tion without further hesitation. 

Alicia heard his story in silence, listening with 
downcast eyes and hands tightly pressed together ; 
nor did she speak when he had finished. She 
was comparing the truth with Mr Wegswood’s 
circumstantial mendacity about his interview 
with the publisher, which she had so implicitly 
believed. He had made a fool of her, flattered 
her vanity with aed stories, blind to the 
results his idiotic behaviour would bring upon 
her. 

Several minutes passed before she awakened 
from this train of thought, which Arthur Meadow- 
son did not interrupt. At length she looked up, 
and with a long-drawn sigh dismissed the matter 
from her mind in favour of more prosaic affairs. 

‘I never asked you to have some lunch, Mr 
Meadowson,’ she said. ‘I told the servants to 
keep it on the table for you; so come into the 
dining-room. I’m not going to bother you with 
my worries any more now; I want to hear 
about yourself,’ 

On hearing that Mrs Malden was expected to 
return at any moment, Arthur consented to stay, 
and he ate his lunch, tended by Alicia. 

‘I suppose it is not quite conventional for me 
to entertain a young man by myself, she re- 
marked ; ‘but I owe you a great deal for all you 
have done to-day,’ 

Arthur’s services had not been of a very 
practical nature; but Miss Malden gauged their 
value by effect. She had been unutterably 
wretched for the last day or two—ever since 
that storm of newspapers had broken—and his 
method of dealing with her trouble had been, 
as she told her mother later, particularly ‘nice.’ 

Although he lingered until late in the after- 
noon to see Mrs Malden, she failed to appear ; 
and at four o’clock he bade Alicia good-bye, 
and set out for Victoria, after the longest and 
most confidential talk he had ever had with her. 
If his run up to town had brought comfort to 
her, it had been productive of infinite joy to 
himself. Not only had he re-established their 
old friendship on the firmest basis; he had 
learned from her own lips that her engagement 
to Mr Wegswood was a myth. 

{t was a myth, but not wholly without founda- 
tion, Mr Wegswood had carried out his project, 
and on the day which brought Alicia the copies 
of her novel from Twinkleby’s, he had laid his 
fortunes at her feet. The occasion was well 
selected. Alicia was too blissfully happy to in- 
flict pain upon any one that day; and as she 
could not say ‘Yes,’ sought to spare his feelings 
by procrastination. She was not prepared to 


give him an answer, she said, and hoped he 
would not press her to do so. She would suggest 
that they should continue to be friends only, 
for the present. To this, Mr Wegswood, albeit 
not a little astonished at the lady’s unreadiness, 
had acquiesced, and stated his intention of re- 
newing his proposal on some future day. Alicia 
did not realise that in thus temporarily disposing 
of the subject she was riveting her chains upon 
him; and we fear that she gave it very little 
thought afterwards. Mr Wegswood, seeing the 
situation in his own light, accepted it with more 
philosophy than might have been expected ; she 
meant, of course, to marry him eventually, but 
wanted to impress him with a proper sense of 
her value by repelling the first attack. Mrs 
Malden, to whom he confided the result of his 

roposal, was only too willing to confirm him 
in this theory ; and mother and lover, therefore, 
patiently lay on their oars to await the turn of 
the tide. 

This was the position at the time of Arthur’s 
visit in connection with the critiques. Mr Wegs- 
wood was not in town just then, it is to be noted ; 
some domestic calamity had taken him away to 
his mother’s place in Berkshire, a few days after 
‘At Eden’s Gate’ appeared, and he knew nothing 
of the annoyances his publication of that work 
had inflicted upon the authoress. 

What course events might have taken had 
Miss Malden not been enlightened as to the 
means Mr Wegswood had employed to publish 
her book, it is no part of our business to con- 
jecture. What did happen, an hour after Mr 
Meadowson had taken his departure, the sequence 
of* our story requires we should here relate. 
Alicia sat down, and indited to Mr Wegswood 
a temperately worded but very frank expression 
of her views on the subject; concluding with 
a request that he would be ye enough to 
inform her what sums he had disbursed, that 
she might immediately refund them. The effect 
of this letter was to bring the recipient back 
to London by the first available train. He 
came to Alicia to explain, apologise, and sue 
for pardon, with an energy of humiliation which 
proved his sense of the injury he had done his 
cause ; but he soon understood that any chance 
he might have had of winning the lady’s hand 
was fatally wrecked. Alicia admitted that her 
eagerness to see the novel published might have 
mislel him; she quite believed he deepl 
regretted the results of his short-sighted mn | 
and these she would have overlooked. But 
she could not and would not forgive him for 
having practised upon her credulity as he did ; 
he had misrepresented and concealed facts which 
would have convinced her, as they should have 
convinced him, that the book was not good 
enough to publish. He had consistently deceived 
her about it; he had treated her like a child, 
telling pretty stories simply to please her ; and 
she had only found him out by accident. 

And Mr Wegswood, standing before her, limp 
but not languid, received this flagellation in sub- 
missive silence. When it was over he begged 
Miss Malden to say what reparation he could 
make; he would do anything in the world to 
recover her good opinion and friendship. Alicia 
was sorry, but he could do nothing, save render 
an account of the expenditure he had incurred, 
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and direct the publishers to act upon her in- 
structions in respect to the unsold copies of the 
book; Mr iene had been up in town 
yesterday, and had done everything for her 
that could be done, 

The mention of his rival’s name made Mr 
Wegswood turn pale; he forgot the unlucky 
book, and in a hungry whisper implored Miss 
Malden to say that he might still—hope. 

‘I scarcely thought, Mr Wegswood,’ said Alicia 
gravely, ‘that you would ask me to speak more 
plainly than I have done. I cannot respect any 
one who tries to please by double-dealing. The 
truth may be disagreeable to hear, and I did 
not like it, I confess, when it was told me about 
my book. But I honour a man who has the 
courage to say boldly what he thinks, regardless 
of the consequences.’ 

She could not refrain from firing this last 
oblique shot, when she remembered what she 
had suffered ; and it answered its purpose by 
bringing the unpleasant interview to an imme- 
diate close. Mr Wegswood said no more; he 
raised her hand to his lips, and left the room, 
creeping down-stairs and out into the street with 
a meekness of deportment which obscured his 
identity. 

This phase of his disappointment, however, did 
not remain for long in the ascendant ; the thought 
that Arthur Meadowson had brought this dis- 
aster upon him, rankled in his breast ; and such 
black ingratitude from a man who might almost 
be called his private pensioner made him vin- 
dictive; he had no scruples about gratifying 
his thirst for revenge, and he lost little time 
in doing so. 

Hence, a week after our hero’s trip to town, 
he received an official communication from Mr 
Watson briefly advising him that his services 
would be dispensed with at the end of the 
following month; or, if he found it convenient 
to leave at once, no obstacle would be thrown 
in his way. Arthur Meadowson was not alto- 
gether .unprepared for some display of his 
pense ire; but he had not anticipated that 

e would wreak his vengeance so spitefully as 
this. He was somewhat surprised at his em- 
ployer’s subservience to the young brewer, know- 
ing nothing of the financial secrets of the 
syndicate. He received his dismissal with 
dignity, elected to take a month’s salary in lieu 
of notice, and in a very few days was once more 
installed in his old lodgings, engrossed in his 
literary work. 

We need not linger over the sequel to this 
veracious history. Mr Meadowson resumed his 
visits to Brook Street with Mrs Malden’s full 
concurrence, She had learned from Alicia what 
damaging results the young man’s gervices to 
her had brought upon him; and her sympathy 
was not decreased by the indignation she felt 
against Mr Wegswood. The revelation of Alicia’s 
great secret had not disabused her mind of her 
old theory—that Arthur Meadowson and her 
daughter had long loved each other; and as 
Alicia had given Mr Wegswood the congé he 
deserved, she gave up her dream of becoming 
a peer’s mother-in-law with perfect unselfish- 
ness, and watched the young author’s progress 
with equal interest. before the Maldens left 
town that year, Alicia discovered that to respect 


a man is a step towards loving him, and she 
soon took the next. As her mother promises 
to smooth out pecuniary difficulties, we have 
every reason to suppose she will shortly take 
the third, and ‘obey.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


A KNOWLEDGE of the use of fire and artificial 
lights has always been regarded as distinctly 
human, and as marking a definite separation line 
between man and the lower animals, It would 
appear from a paragraph in Stanley’s new book, 
In Darkest Africa, that this distinction can no 
longer be claimed, for on page 423 of the first 
volume of that work the author says that among 
other natural history notes which he gleaned 
from Emin Pasha was the following : ‘The forest 
of Msongwa is infested with a large tribe of 
chimpanzees. In summer-time, at night, they 
frequently visit the plantations of Mswa Station 
to steal the fruit. But what is remarkable about 
this is the fact that they use torches to light the 
way! Had I not witnessed this extraordinary 
spectacle personally, I should never have credited 
that any of the Simians understood the art of 
making fire.’ 

Another interesting note in the same work is 
that referring to the Dinka tribe and their 
reverence for pythons and all kinds of snakes, 
A Soudanese officer who killed one of these 
reptiles had to pay a fine of four goats for 
his presumption. The Dinkas, indeed, make 
pets of the snakes, domesticate them, and allow 
them to crawl out of the houses for prey, and 
to return for rest indoors at night. They even 
go so far as to wash the pythons with milk and 
to anoint them with butter. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the snakes show any 
affectionate regard for those who lavish such 
attentions upon them, or whether they behave 
like the traditional serpent taken to one’s 
bosom. 

This year is supposed to mark the tercentenary 
of the invention of the microscope, and there 
has been some talk of an International Exhibi- 
tion to commemorate the event. The invention 
is credited to Jansen, an optician at Middelburg, 
Holland. We may regard the discovery of the 
microscope, like that of the telescope, as a thing 
which was bound to come sooner or later when 
the properties of lenses came to be under- 
stood, 

Ocean-going steamers are often in great danger 
from the presence of icebergs, and even in the 
summer-time these dangerous obstructions are 
sometimes found in the track of steamships 
crossing the Atlantic. Some of these are one 
hundred feet above the water, and are often 
many hundred yards in circumference, Sir E. 
Palliser, commenting upon the dangers to ship- 
ping caused by these vagrant bodies, has recently 
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suggested that a time may come when England 
and the United States will find it incumbent 
upon them to a a fleet of patrolling vessels 
to wage a scientific war upon these monsters, and, 
if possible, to destroy them. He suggests that 
as it is practicable to split a large block of ice 
by stabbing it with a pricker, an iceberg might 
yield to the persuasion of a steel projectile from 
an eighty-ton gun, and he advocates experiments 
in this direction. But Sir E. Palliser apparently 
loses sight of the well-known fact that the part 
of an iceberg which is above water is only about 
one-tenth of its total bulk, so that even a success- 
ful hit with a solid shot would merely split off 
a comparatively small piece, while the main body 
of the iceberg, relieved of so much top-weight, 
would rise in the water, and present as serious 
an obstacle as it did before any attack was made 
upon it. 

At the recent International Medical Congress, 
the tenth of its kind, a number of interesting 
papers were read by those who are regarded as 
authorities upon the subjects discussed. Perhaps 
the most important was that by Professor Robert 
Koch dealing with the Germ Theory of disease. 
He showed , recent investigation, helped by 
the marvellous efficiency of the modern micro- 
scope, had proved that certain maladies had their 
origin in micro-organisms, among them being the 
terrible tubercular disease commonly known as 
consumption. For many years he has been look- 
ing for a remedy which will prevent or cure 
this insidious complaint, and his method of work- 
ing has been to cultivate the tubercle bacilli, and 
to try the effect of various drugs, &c. upon the 
organism. In this way he has found that certain 
ethereal oils, mercurial vapours, aniline dyes, and 
metallic salts, stop the growth of the artificially 
cultivated bacillus, but do not seem to be effective 
when the organism has found its home in the 
animal body. But he announces—and a truly 
important announcement it is—that he has found 
substances which when injected into a guinea- 
pig—which, by the way, is an animal — 
susceptible to tubercular mischief—will stop the 
disease. This remedy he will presently make 
public ; and if his surmise be correct, consump- 
tion will no longer be included in the list of 
diseases which are incurable. 

It has been asserted by physiologists that mar- 
ried couples after living together for a number 
of years, and having thoughts and occupations in 
common, become not only like one another in 
mind, as might be expected, but that they also 
begin to resemble one another in facial appear- 
ance. With a view to the elucidation of this 
point, the Geneva Photographic Society has taken 
a number of pictures of husbands and wives, 
which are said to give the following results: Of 
the seventy-eight couples photographed, twenty- 
four were found to resemble one another to a 
greater degree than if they had borne the relation- 
ship of brother and sister; while in thirty cases 
the resemblance was as great as if they stood 
in that relationship. We are inclined to think 
that the results arrived at cannot be considered 
as reliable unless the investigation was con- 
ducted in a certain way. If-the photographs 
were handed to an artist who was accustomed to 
the study of the human face, and he, without 
knowing the originals, succeeded in pairing the 


husbands and wives by their likeness to one 
another, and did so correctly, the experiment 
would be most significant. But if they were 
already paired, the desire to find a likeness be- 
tween them would most surely give rise to a 
false issue. 

An architect writing to an American trade 
journal points out the great value of photography 
in building operations, and more especially whens 
a building is being erected close to other buildings 
of smaller size. The greater weight of the new 
building and its settling is apt to crack the 
contiguous walls, and a claim is often made for 
compensation by the owner thereof. If, before 
the contemplated building is commenced, the 
existing house property be carefully photographed 
from every point of view, the pictures showing 
every mark of crack or other dilapidation, such 
photographs will constitute valuable evidence by- 
and-by, should a dispute arise as to the amount 
of damage done by the pressure or settling of the 
new work. The owner of the old premises may 
assert that a certain crack has word its appear- 
ance since the new buildings were erected ; but 
if the crack appears in the photograph, it is clear 
that he is mistaken. 

The keeper of the lighthouse on Fire Island, 
which is generally the first land seen by vessels 
from Europe bound for New York, has made an 
interesting statement with reference to the num- 
ber of birds which commit involuntary suicide 
against his lantern and its lenses. The thick 
lenses are chipped in places by the ducks and 
geese striking them with their heavy bills, after 
flying through the glass (one-eighth of an inch 
thick) which covers the outside of the lantern. 
Frequently, he says, he has found one or more 
ducks or geese flying about in the lantern cham- 
ber, wounded with the cut glass, and sprinkling 
lenses and floor with their blood, As many as 
sixty dead ducks have been picked up on the 
ground about the base of the lighthouse on a 
single morning; and sometimes more than a 
hundred birds of various kinds have been found ; 
while the large metal ball which crowns the 
lighthouse has been bent and nearly twisted from 
its position by flocks of wild-geese coming against 
it. A great deal of the interesting and valuable 
information published by the United States Agri- 
cultural Department on the migration of birds 
is gathered from information such as this, which 
is furnished by lighthouse keepers at various 
stations. 

A new system of dredging, which is said to 
have given good results in other localities, is 
about to be tried at Swansea Harbour, with a 
view to deepen the entrance channel there. This 
method is the invention of Mr Tydeman, and 
consists in injecting powerful jets of water upon 
the silt and mud deposited in the bed of the 
channel, so that the matter is thoroughly 
loosened and stirred up, and is carried away by 
the outgoing tide. For this purpose a frame 
studded with jets, which are in connection with 
steam-pumps in a vessel above, is sunk to the 
bottom; and water at a pressure of twelve 
hundred pounds on the square inch is forced 
through the nozzles with the result already stated. 
It will be observed that by this system the soil 
deposited is not actually lifted out of the water 
and utilised, as in the case of older methods, but 
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is simply removed to be deposited elsewhere. 
The reduced cost of working by this system will 
doubtless cause it to be employed in situations 
where complete removal of the solid matter is 
not a thing of first importance. 

A Report recently published by the Foreign 
Office deals with the comparative value of raisins 
and fresh grapes as materials for wine-making. 
Whilst the beverage from fresh grapes is un- 
doubtedly the best, that made from the dried 
fruit is by no means unpalatable, and is very 
much cheaper. The mode of manufacture is 
the same in both cases, except that in the case 
of raisins and currants, the water which has been 
driven off in the drying process has of course to 
be restored. It takes something more than three 
pounds of raisins to make one gallon of wine, 
which cannot be distinguished from ordinary 
fresh grape wine by chemical analysis, for both 
have the same constituents. Wine-making from 
dried fruit is new to France, and was almost un- 
known until the advent of the Phylloxera, and 
the consequent defective harvests; but already 
several factories are at work, Paris alone having 
nearly twenty. 

A Pneumatic Dynamite Gun, which has been 
constructed in New York for Australia, has 
recently been put to trial, and has been found to 
give good results) The shell containing the 
dynamite was, according to the contract, to weigh 
two hundred pounds, while the gun was to have 
a range of two miles. In the trial just referred 
to, a shell weighing five hundred and twenty 
pounds, but filled with sand instead of explosive 
matter, was thrown nearly three miles, This 
result is remarkable, seeing that the propelling 
force is not gunpowder, but compressed air. The 
weapon, indeed, is in principle the same as that 
of a pea-shooter, only the pea is a weighty one, 
and the tube through which it is puffed is fifty 
feet long and weighs thirty-three tons. 

M. Cailletet, a physicist who has already dis- 
tinguished himself by some noteworthy experi- 
ments in which he succeeded in liquefying oxygen, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, which had hitherto been 
called permanent gases, is about to extend his 
researches in the same direction. He proposes to 
take advantage of the Eiffel Tower as a ready 
means of obtaining an enormous pressure upon 
the vapours with which he intends to experiment. 
A column of mercury carried up to the top of 
that building is calculated to give a pressure 
below of four hundred atmospheres, which is 
equal to six thousand pounds on the square inch. 

Dr John Murray has recently brought before 
the Scottish Meteorological Society some interest- 
ing information regarding the Sahara, which he 
has lately visited. With an extent of three and a 
half million square miles, it represents a vast 
area of inland drainage, where the evaporation 
exceeds the rainfall, and where, therefore, there is 
no surplus water to be carried off by rivers. The 
temperature will reach one hundred degrees dur- 
ing the sunlight hours, to sink to freezing-point 
at night, and, as might be expected from this 
condition of things, the wind blows into the 
desert during the day and out from it at night. 
But these winds bring with them no moisture to 
the thirsty land, for any moisture they may carry 
is precipitated as rain in the hilly country by 
which the desert is surrounded. Dr Murray 


differs from the general opinion of geologists that 
the Sahara is an old nang wer and does not think 
that any part of it has been covered by the ocean, 
at anyrate since the Tertiary period. He inclines 
rather to the opinion that much of the region has 
once been a fresh-water lake. The sandy nature 
of the region he attributes to atmospheric denu- 
dation, the alternate expansion and shrinkage of 
the rocks with the ever-changing heat and cold to 
which they are subjected, disintegrating them 
where they lie. It seems quite incompatible 
with all our preconceived notions of this scorch- 
ing desert to hear that there is a range of hills in 
the Sahara which for three months of the year is 
covered with snow. 

Metchnikoff, a Russian physiologist, who has 
for some time been working in Pasteur’s laboratory 
in Paris, has recently made certain observations 
with regard to the action of minute organisms in 
the animal body, which, if confirmed by further in- 
vestigation, must represent one of the most extra- 
ordinary discoveries of the age. He has sought 
to prove why it is that the deadly microbes 
which are found to exist in the mouth and in 
other parts of the body can do so without injury 
to that body, which continues to show every sign 
of good health. By the aid of the re 
this investigator has traced the impotence of the 
organism to the action of certain cells contained 
in the blood of all the higher animals, which 
are termed phagocytes, and which are identical 
with the white blood corpuscles. These tiny cor- 
puscles are not only endowed with independent 
motion, but they are believed to pursue, over- 
come, and devour any bacilli with which they 
may come into contact, clearing them off and 
annihilating them whenever they attempt to 
attack the system. It is when these phagocytes 
become from any cause inert, or sluggish in their 
action, that the opportunity of the invading hosts 
of bacilli arrives. Then they assault the body 
with success, and either destroy it by mechanical 
lesions or by poisoning it. 

The question of a suitable material for our 
city roadways is of first-class importance, and 
is one which has led to discussions in every 
civilised country without yet finding a solution. 
One kind of paving seems to be the best so long 
as the weather remains dry; but the least trace 
of moisture turns it into a surface which is 
almost as slippery as ice to the shoes of the poor 
horses. Another description of paving acts in 
precisely the reverse way; while a third is 
equally objectionable because of some other 
vagary which it possesses. And so the muni- 
cipal authorities are at their wits’ end to know 
what to try next. These functionaries at Brussels 
are about to try a new form of paving, which 
is called Caoutchouc Macadam, and which is a 
compound consisting of various kinds of selected 
stones, which are ground up and mixed with 
caoutchoue in the presence of heat. The com- 
position is said to possess wonderful merits, 
refusing to become soft in the hottest sun, and 
remaining free from cracks in winter-time. 
But it would be more satisfactory to know 
that it gave a firm foothold to a_ horse’s 
foot. 

Ten years ago, naturalists were much interested 
in hearing that a fresh-water Medusa—somewhat 
like the elegant parasol-shaped creature which 
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is found in such numbers in the sea—had been 
discovered in the Victoria Regia tank at the 
Botanic Gardens, London. Since that time, 
year after year in the summer months this 
curious creature has appeared; but the most 
remarkable thing in connection with it is that 
nowhere else in the wide world has it ever been 
found. Last year, the old tank was broken up,° 
and as the Medusa had not put in an appearance 
during that year, it was believed that at last 
its death had come, and its place would know 
itno more. A large tank and house have taken 
the place of the old one, and to the surprise of 
every one, the Medusa has once more been found 
swimming about in its new home as merrily as 
ever. 

Our contemporary Jron describes a curious 
mass of rock-salt which is known as Salt Peak, 
and which is situated at Louisiana, The rock 
is on an island which rises from a salt marsh, 
and this island, which itself is one hundred and 
eighty-five feet high, presents the only solid land 
for many miles round, It contains three hun- 
dred acres of excellent land, and in its centre 
rises Salt Peak, a dazzling mass of pure rock- 
salt, which is estimated to weigh ninety million 
tons. 

Southend, near the mouth of the Thames, is 
almost too near that estuary to be regarded as 
a sea-side resort, and the river reminds the 
visitor of its presence by the deposition of 
quantities of silt and mud where there should 
be only clean sand. This necessitates a pier 
of more than a mile in length, which stretches 
out into the wide water-way in order to find 
suffici.nt depth for the small steamers which 
bring visitors to the place. An electric railway 
has now been carried along this pier, and forty 

assengers can be accommodated at each journey. 
This is a great convenience, besides which the 
place is so near the metropolis that numbers of 
persons who are interested in electrical traction 
will have the opportunity of seeing the system 
actually at work. 


HEARD AND OVERHEARD: 
JOTTINGS FROM A REPORTER'S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE reporters on a daily paper are sometimes 
forced to echo Wendell Holmes’s complaint and 
protest that they ‘dare not write as funny as they 
can,’ or sometimes as fervidly and pathetically. 
They are not expected to feel any emotion, and 
they are allowed to deal only with news. Now, 
the best and most interesting parts of the events 
of every day cannot be regarded as news; they 
belong to the perennial qualities of human nature, 
or else they are matters of personal experience, 
which have no little bearing on the great social 
and political questions with which, in the absence 
of exciting murders, newspapers are supposed 
to deal. They are so amusing, they make even the 
reporters smile—and your veteran reporter is not 
easily amused—but they are not ‘copy,’ unless, 
indeed, they fall from the lips of a famous poli- 
tician or a noble lord. One of the grievances of 
the press is that a good speech must give place to 
a bad one if the latter be delivered by a person 


of note. Take, for example, H.R.H. the Duke of 
Aldershot. He is the worst speaker that ever 
opens his mouth in public, yet addresses of the 
most eloquent and interesting character are cut 
down to lines, or omitted altogether, that the 
Duke of Aldershot may be reported verbatim, or 
nearly so, for no journalist would be so rash and 
cruel as to set down all his Royal Highness’s 
hesitations, stammerings, repetitions, and mar- 
vellous graminatical involutions, His debt to the 
press is enormous. Only those who have heard 
him speak know the irritating effect of his utter- 
ances ; those who read the report find a simple 
speech, commonplace enough, but not stupid or 
ungram matical. 

The result is that, looking over my note-book, 
I find set down a number of things grave and 
gay, which, though absolutely useless for the 
columns of a daily paper, are to my mind more 
interesting than a great deal of the statistics and 
arguments I have recorded. Here, for example, 
is a story which Sir John Lubbock told against 
himself not long ago, The Bishop of London had 
been talking of the difficulty a self-taught student 
often met with when he first encountered con- 
tractions which a master could have explained 
in a moment; and his remarks recalled to Sir 
John an error into which a contraction had 
led him. A friend who was travelling round the 
world sent him some specimens of unfamiliar 
marine animals, which he studied carefully and 
published an account of. One of .these was quite 
unique ; Sir John had never seen its like before ; 
but unfortunately his friend had in his notes 
said nothing of its habitat, and he was anxious 
to give this information, At last he thought he 
found it; for the label on the bottle in which 
the animal had been preserved and sent home 
was inscribed ‘$8.4 W.’ ‘Evidently, thought Sir 
John, ‘this means that the animal was captured 
in a spot half a degree west longitude, and half a 
degree south latitude.’ This statement he pub- 
lished, and rested content till his friend came 
home, and accosted him with: ‘My dear fellow, 
what on earth made you say I found that animal 
in the latitude and longitude you mentioned? I 
was never within five hundred miles of the place.’ 
Sir John was surprised, but produced the bottle 
and pointed to the label. ‘I took the information 
from this, he said. ‘What else can “3S, 4 W.” 
mean?’ ‘Mean!’ was the reply—‘ why, it means 
that the animal is preserved in a mixture half 
Spirit and half Water.’ 

The following anecdote I heard from the 
President of a learned Society whose name I 
think it better to withhold, as there may still be 
those alive who, in the days when he was a pub- 
lisher’s reader, had manuscripts returned by the 
firm he worked for, and their vengeance, though 
late, might be terrible. It certainly indicates 
that the author may sometimes have a grievance 
agairist the reader, though occasionally he owes 
him a debt of por Many years ago a 
friend was visiting him who had been asked to 
look over an historical work and report on it 
for a publisher, It was high summer, the two 
friends were in a lovely part of the country, and 
the manuscript remained unread, After several 
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weeks the publisher wrote to ask what the ver- 
dict was. The gentleman to whom the book had 
originally been entrusted said to his companion : 
‘You know as much about this work as I do; 
look over the copy and tell me what you think of 
it’ The President accepted the task ; but having 
a turn for laziness, lett it unperformed. In a 
month the publisher wrote again, pressing for a 
verdict. On this the two friends thought the 
matter over, looked at a page or two, and re- 
turned the manuscript with a recommendation 
that it should be published. And so the History 
of the Dutch Republic was given to the world. 

The next story I find in my book is of a more 
serious stamp. It was told by Mr John Burns to 
an assembly of friends not long after the end of 
the Dock strike, and throws a flattering responsi- 
bility on Mr Walter Crane. In Toynbee Hall, 
Mr Burns met a stevedore who had by some 
chance wandered in there, and who was looking 
at Mr Crane’s picture of ‘The Golden Bridge.’ 
This picture, as those who saw it at the Grosvenor 
Gallery a few years ago will remember, represents 
mankind at all ages—Shakespeare’s seven many 
times subdivided—crossing the bridge under 
which flows the river of life. The infant is laid 
by an angel’s hands on the shore on one side of 
the stream ; on the other, the aged man is helped 
into Charon’s boat. Some critics found fault 
with the picture for technical reasons ; so did Mr 
Burns's stevedore, but on other grounds, ‘I wish 
I hadn’t come here,’ he said. ‘My house’ll seem 
a deal more squalid and empty now that I have 
seen a picture like this.’ 

It is rather strange to find an amusing note 
in one’s records of a religious conference ; but 
when the speakers at the conference are chiefly 
American, a touch of humour will lighten up the 
most solemn subject. Our cousins are certainly 
our superiors in this, that they do not regard all 
wit as profanity. Thus it happened that at a 
recent meeting of Sunday-school teachers, the 
Rev. A. Schauffler, of New York, gave a specimen 
lesson the like of which, I will venture to say, 
was never given in any Sunday school on this 
side of the Atlantic. He chose for his subject a 
little-remembered miracle, the healing of the man 
who was brought to Christ borne by four friends, 
who, unable to push their way through the 
crowded doorway, made a hole in the roof and 
lowered the sick man through it. With wonder- 
ful vividness did Mr Schauffler picture the scene 
—the struggling of the bearers, the impatience 
and obduracy of the crowd, that at last made the 
weakest of the four—‘My brethren,’ said Mr 
Schauftler, ‘in every four there will always be a 
weak brother ’—say: ‘It’s no use ; we can’t get in,’ 
—‘ But,’ the speaker went on, ‘the strong brother 
—in every four there will be a strong brother— 
said: “I’m not going to give in. If we can’t get 
in by the door, let’s make a hole in the roof and 
lower him down. It’s not a very firm roof ; we 
can easily do it.”—* But who is to pay for mending 
the hole?” says the weak brother.—‘“ Oh ! I will,” 
cries the strong one. And so it is agreed.—My 
brethren, in every four you'll find one brother 
willing to pay, and three brethren willing he 
should,’ 

The blunders of schoolboys’ answers to exami- 
nation questions might fill a volume; I find a 
few recorded in my notes of a lecture by Dr Lant 


Carpenter, in which he pleaded for the teaching 
of science in Board Schools, and gave a few 
examples of the average pupil's grasp of simple 
scientific facts: that at night the sun is still in 
the sky, but you can’t see it because it’s dark ; 
that the moon appears ‘when people forget to 
light the lamps ;’ that the stars are ‘the nails 
that hold up heaven,’ are simply common enough 
examples of the untrained intellect of the nursery 
explaining the phenomena of Nature according to 
its experience. But there was a taint of mis- 
applied erudition in the reply of the boy who, 
being asked why the days were longer in summer 
than in winter, said : ‘Heat expands all bodies, 
and in summer it’s warmer.’ 


YOLANDE. 


A passtne shower beats on the castle wall, 
And from the staring gargoyle’s stony lips 
The summer rain into the courtyard drips, 
Where, idly watching the warm raindrops fall, 
Within the doorway’s gloom, white-robed you stand, 
Gold-haired Yoiande. 


And I, a modern knight, have come to woo. 
In bygone days, amid the tourney’s fray, 
I would have fought for thee ; but in our day 
These things are changed ; yet, dearest, I am true ; 
Oh wear this ring for ever on thy hand ; 
Be mine, Yolande. 


Oh fairest daughter of a mighty race, 
Love comes to-day as it came long ago ; 
Though customs change, no changes it can know ; 
Ah! do not hide the sunshine of thy face, 
But come with me through the enchanted land— 
Say yes, Yolande. 


She smiles, and leads me slowly through the hall ; 
Torn banners droop along the architrave 
Above the dinted armour of the brave, 
And pictured knights gaze on us from the wall ; 
Their hearts are cold—they cannot understand 
Our love, Yolande. 


In the soft quivering light the pale moon throws, 
The castle tower looks dim and far away ; 
Across the terrace silvery moonbeams stray ; 
We part ; but as she tosses me a rose, 
My jewelled circlet sparkles on her hand, 
My own Yolande. 
J. H. Symes. 
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